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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



PLUTARCH'S OBSERVATION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF LATIN 
OVER GREEK AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 

It is a well-known fact that Greek was known at an early period in Rome. 
During the third century B.C. Hellenic influence increased rapidly, owing to 
the close intercourse with Magna Graecia and the influx of Greek slaves. 
Romans also visited Greece and came into contact with the forces of Hellenic 
life, art, and literature. Shortly after 169 B.C. Crates of Mallos lectured in 
Rome on literary subjects and gave a tremendous impetus to the study of 
Greek. The boys learned to write, speak, and declaim in Greek and every 
cultured Roman had a fluent and idiomatic knowledge of that tongue. 

Quite naturally a rough-and-ready soldier like Marius would despise the 
Greek language (Plut. C. Marius 2). It is said that he neither learned to read 
Greek nor made any use of that language on any serious occasion, thinking it 
ridiculous to bestow time on learning a language the teachers of which were 
slaves. At the dedication of a temple, after his second triumph, he exhibited 
Greek shows to the people. On that occasion he simply entered the theater, 
sat down, and then immediately departed. 

When we think of an enemy to Greek culture, we immediately recall Cato 
the Censor. It seems, however, that his strong national prejudices diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser (Nepos Cato 3. 2; Val. Max. viii. 7. 1-2; 
Cic. Acad. ii. 2. 5). He was considerably advanced in years when he began to 
study Greek. He attained a very thorough knowledge of the language and 
literature and improved his eloquence through the reading of Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. Still he was proud of the terseness of his native language. 
According to Plutarch, Cato Maior 12, Cato had accompanied M. Acilius 
Glabrio into Greece as a military tribune. He made a considerable stay at 
Athens, and some people asserted that he delivered an oration in Greek to the 
Athenians. This account, according to the biographer, was not true, for he 
spoke to them through an intermediary; not that he was ignorant of Greek, 
but because he chose to adhere to the customs of his country and laughed at 
those who admired nothing that was not Greek. The Athenians admired the 
strength and conciseness of his language; for what he delivered in few words, 
the interpreter reported at length and with many words; insomuch that he 
left them in the opinion that the expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the 
lips, while those of the Romans came from the heart. 
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Plutarch seems to have admired the conciseness of the Latin language and 
noted its expressive words and forms. When Caesar defeated Pharnaces in 
Asia Minor (Plut. Caes. 50 fin.), in notifying his friend Amantius at Rome of 
the rapidity and dispatch with which he gained the victory, he made use of 
only three words: veni, vidi, vici. In the mind of the biographer the fact that 
the verbs in Latin have the same ending adds to their force. 

In that case of course Plutarch could translate each Latin verb by a single 
word in Greek. This, however, was not always possible. When Cato the 
younger (Plut. Cato Minor 14 fin.) was in Asia, he won a considerable reputa- 
tion, and the cities anxiously strove to show him the highest honor. On these 
occasions Cato desired his friends to look well after him lest he should verify 
Curio's saying. Curio was one of his particular friends, but found fault with 
his austerity. He asked Cato one day whether he meant to visit Asia when 
his time of service had expired. When Cato replied in the affirmative, Curio 
said: ev Aeyeis, ijSiW yap eirav^ws eKtiOev ko.1 fmWov ^juepos. But Plu- 
tarch has to use two adjectives, adding that somewhat in this meaning 
Curio used the word. What the one word was in Latin, we do not know. If 
we wish to make a conjecture, we might probably light upon mansuetior. 

Plutarch also in his Symposiacs (Moralia, Quaestiones Conviviales viii. 
6. 5) makes the jesting Lamprias give some etymologies. Since they had the 
privilege of talking nonsense, he said that he would show that the Roman 
words cena and prandium were ten thousand times more appropriate than their 
corresponding Greek names. The Romans, he said, call Sebrvov Kolva Bia 
rijv Kowwviav, on account of association, community; for the ancient Romans 
took their apio-rov by themselves, but their cena with their friends, cruvSet- 
ttvovvtk rots </>iAo«. (LpiuTov, dinner, they call prandium from the time of the 
day, evSiov yap ro SeiXivov; and to rest after dinner was expressed by evSia£«v. 
Then he continues: rj irpmvqv riva o^/wttVovres iSmStjv rj Tpo<fyqv, y xpG>vrai irpiv 
evSeefc yevio-Qax (or else hy prandium they denote some food or nourishment taken 
early in the day before they had need of any). Here in citing the word 
irptoivqv, he actually stumbles on the correct Indo-Germanic root. Then citing 
a number of cognates which he calls derivatives from the Greek, he gives us 
a lucid etymology of mensa, omo tt)s iv p.«ra» 0e<rea>j, from placing it in the middle. 
"Bread," panis, receives its name from satisfying ireiva, "hunger"; corona, "a 
crown," from a Greek word for "head," naprp/ov. Even Homer, he says, some- 
where likened a Kpdvos, "headpiece," to a crown. For lips the Romans use the 
picturesque word tabra, airo tov Xa^dvetv rrjv fiopav &' aiirtov, from taking the 
victuals with them. Thus through the mouth of his son, the scoffing Lamprias, 
Plutarch coins etymologies and out-Hindus the serious Hindu commentators. 
In this connection we may refer to the apt observation of Cicero (Ad Fam. vs.. 
24. 3) , who notes that the Greek words o-v/iiroo-ta and owSciTrva mean compo- 
tationes and concenationes, respectively. In his mind convivia is more appro- 
priate "quod turn maxime simul vivitur." 
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The foregoing remarks are noteworthy in themselves, but they are the 
more interesting because they come from the pen of a Greek, who asserts that 
he had but an imperfect knowledge of Latin (Plut. Dem. 2). 

Henry S. Gehman 
University of Pennsylvania 



LYSIAS ON THE SACRED OLIVE 

In this oration, Lysias vii, the speaker defends himself from the charge of 
removing from his lands the stump of a sacred olive tree or the inclosure pro- 
tecting such a stump. The proof is at once produced that the speaker had 
never had in his possession the stump in question, and that there had been 
none for several years before he came into possession of the field where the 
stump was assumed to have been. With this positive testimony that there 
had been no stump and no inclosure the decision of the jury could not be in 
doubt; yet Lysias continues his speech. It is as if a man charged with murder 
should produce in court as a witness the very person he is assumed to have 
slain, and then bring on arguments from probabilities and previous good 
character. No jury could convict anyone for the murder of a man who is 
alive and present. 

Lysias having won his case by the most positive evidence proceeds to argue 
from probabilities, from the defendant's previous good character, and from his 
services to the state. No one who reads the first fifty lines can doubt that the 
decision must be for acquittal. Why then is the speech prolonged to nearly 
five times its necessary length ? 

Lysias had no standard of length and as a rule when his case was won he 
began to prepare for the conclusion and having proved his case from facts 
rested his case on these facts, e.g., Or. xxiii, Against Pancleon, is a complete 
speech, resting on more than one proof, yet is about a third as long as this. 

Why was he not contented to end his arguments when a decision in his 
favor was inevitable ? 

Professor Morgan, following Blass, says: "Here [after the proof that there 
had been no stump in the field] we might expect the defendant to rest his case, 
for it seems as if he had certainly said enough to make sure of an acquittal. 
That he goes on, however, shows that judges in an Athenian court laid less 
stress upon the testimony of eyewitnesses than we do, and preferred to hear 
arguments." This is taking Lysias altogether too seriously. Lysias made his 
living by writing speeches, and he had many clients who could pay him little 
or nothing. He must have donated his speech, for "The Cripple," and the 
defendant in Or. i, was a man of slender means who could have paid but little. 

Here he had a rich client and here was his chance to raise the average of 
his fees. The speaker repeatedly laid stress on his wealth, saying: "I was not 
compelled by poverty to do this," "The accuser says because of my wealth no 



